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COMMON ERRORS IN WRITING 
CORRECTED. —L. 


It is rather a violent metaphor to speak 
of a disabled steamship as “limping into 
port.” The steamship’s progress may be 
slow, but she gives no sign of lameness. 
“Creeping ” would be a better word. 

The Michigan editor who says: “One 
thing this war has done for us : it has learned 
us to have a deep sense of humility,” hasn't 
learned the proper use of “learned.” 

In the closing paragraph of a disquisition 
on the use of “shall” and “will,” to be 
found under the heading, “A Private Let- 
ter,” in the volume of Edward Rowland 
Sill’s prose, Mr. Sill illustrates the distinc- 
tion he has so carefully explained, as fol- 
lows : “ You will always enjoy writing, and 
I shall always enjoy reading your stories ; 
indeed, you shall go on writing them, and I 
will go on reading them, even though you 
should not use ‘would’ as you should, or as 


“ 


you would if you should use ‘would’ and 
‘should’ as Shakspere or Mr. Matthew Ar- 
nold would.” 

When President Wilson said _ recently : 
“ Politics are adjourned ” for the period of the 
war, there was naturally some wonderment 
why the President, having been formerly a 
college president, did not say : “Politics is 
adjourned,” since politics is a singular noun. 
With most people, however, it requires an 
effort to say “ Politics is,” or “His where- 
abouts is,” even though from long familiarity 
they may not hesitate at “ The wages of sin 
is death.” Highly cultivated persons have 
been known to use “ politics” as if it were 
plural in fact as well as in form. James Rus- 
sell Lowell said : “I always hated politics 
in the ordinary sense of the word and I am 
not likely to grow fonder of them”; and 
Froude wrote : “ Politics, like religion, are 
matters of faith on which reason says as little 
as possible.” According to the authorities, 
however, “ Politics :s” is right. 

“Lineal” is not infrequently misused, as 
in the newspaper reports which spoke of 
James Madison Thompson, called into court 
in Baltimore urder the Maryland useful labor 
law, as a “iineal descendant of President 
James Madison.” President Madison had no 
children. ; 

“ Boomerang ” is commonly used to mean a 
missile that returns to wound the thrower. 
Really the boomerang is a missile that, wher 
thrown by the native Australian, returns to 
the thrower to be used again — to his advan- 
tage. An Australian chaplain, speaking re- 
cently in England, used the word in its proper 
sense. ‘“ We are your boomerang,” he said, 
“flung out by you and now returning to your 
feet for another throw.” 

“Welsh rabbit” is written “Welsh rare- 
bit” usually by over-nice people, who are al- 
ways particular to say “between you and I.” 
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As the Philadelphia Inquirer points out, thefavorite mixture of meal, hog’s liver broth, 
term “Welsh rabbit” is nothing more thanand what not is nicknamed by our Pennsyl- 


a jocular name for toasted cheese ; just as ayania Germans 
magis-haas,” or plain 


“Norfolk capon” or a “Glasgow 


‘ ” 6 


‘ panphas,” “ ponhos,” “ paan- 
‘pan rabbit” ( from the Ger- 


trate” is a red herring, while in the Districtman “ Pfanne,” a pan, and “ Base,” a rab- 
ci Columbia a smoked herring is a “ Poto-bit) ; and fudge is “ Vassar steak” ; pickles 


mac rci:n” ; 


It is unfortunate that when George Horace 
Lorimer, editor of the Saturday Evening 
Post, told the members of the Franklin So- 
ciety in Philadelphia that literary brokers are 
the curse of the English magazines and the 
cause of their retrogression, he did not say 
just why. To be sure, he did add : “ For in- 
stance, when you contract for twelve stories 
by Kipling it is just like buying twelve her- 
ring,” but he did not make it clear why the 
result would not be the same if the contract 
were made with Mr. Kipling himself. Per- 
haps Mr. Lorimer would say that an author 
dealing with an editor is not so likely to pro- 
pose making a contract for unwritten work 
as a literary broker dealing for him is, but 
surely editors are not bound to make such 
contracts, and if they don’t want herring they 
have only to decline to buy manuscripts “ un- 
sight, unseen.” 

The literary agent, of course, wants to do 
as much business as he can, and if he can 
sell a dozen stories yet to be written by one 
of his clients he is glad to do so, without 
much interest in the result of the agreement, 
so long as his commission is secured. The 
editor may be willing to ‘make the contract, 
to secure the output of a popular author, and 
the author may be willing to bind himself to 
furnish the stories, to be relieved of further 
thought about marketing what he writes, and 
possibly to get money in advance, but both 


just as potatoes from the prov-are 
ince of Munster in Ireland are humorously“ Boston venison.” 
styled “Munster plums”; just as a certain 


THE LITERARY BROKER. 


“ Radcliffe bloaters,” and baked beans are 
Edward B. Hughes. 


Mass. 


3OSTON, 






the editor and the author may suffer from the 
literary broker’s enterprise. Pegasus in har- 
ness cannot fly with fancy free. An author 
bound to produce a number of stories within 
a given time may find inspiration lacking, and 
to fulfil his contract may degrade his art. 

Buying unwritten stories is hazardous, and 
selling them may not be so good a thing for 
an author as it seems to him when the liter- 
ary broker offers him a contract with the 
prospect of a check. It is better for authors 
to sell only what they have written, and not 
what they expect to write. It is better for 
editors to buy only manuscripts that they 
have read. If literary brokers sell to editors 
only manuscripts already written, however, 
it is hard to see how their mediation can be 
injurious to magazines. If as expert sales- 
men they persuade an editor to buy a manu- 
script that otherwise he would reject, he is 
the only one to blame. If they demand and 
get for manuscripts more money than the 
unsophisticated authors would require, that 
cannot affect the literary quality of maga- 
zines, although the business office may la- 
ment. 

Literary brokers deal with two classes of 
manuscripts — those by well known authors, 
and those by writers who have a reputation 
yet to make. They may serve the well known 
authors by being more businesslike than the 
authors are in placing manuscripts, selling in 
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the market where they can get the highest 
price. On the other hand, literary brokers 
may injure clients of this class by breaking 
up established relations they may have with 
editors, and doing them actual harm by put- 
ting their dealings with editors on a cold- 
blooded business basis. The literary broker, 
of course, is thinking chiefly of his commis- 
sion, and what the effect of his bargain may 
be on editor or author is a secondary matter. 
A bargain, to be successful, should seem at- 
tractive both to the buyer and to the seller, 
and the bargain made by the literary agent 
may seem more attractive to the author than 
to the editor, in the end. In that case the 
author suffers injury in his relations with 
his new editor, besides having ruptured 
friendly relations with the editors whom he 
has left. In the case of book writers such 
changes, influenced by literary agents, may 
have serious results. Take the case of a 
novelist whose books have been brought out 
by a publisher who has advertised the au- 
thor’s books and so helped to build up a repu- 
tation for him, based upon his work. Sup- 
posing a literary broker persuades the author 
to let the broker place his next manuscript, 
and sells it to a new publisher, who is per- 
suaded to pay more than the first publisher 
has paid. The first publisher feels aggrieved, 
even though he may have had an opportunity 
to buy the manuscript, and naturally loses 








friendly interest in the author and his books. 
The new publisher may not find the bargain 
a profitable one, and instead of making a 
lasting connection with a business friend, 
the author may find that he has made one 
apparently profitable bargain and broken up 
relations which in the end would have been 
more profitable to him. 

To the writer who has yet to make a repu- 
tation the literary broker may be helpful, both 
in placing manuscripts to good advantage and 
in giving advice and suggestions that will 
help the writer to improve his work. Often 
the broker may be of service to editors by 
putting before them the work of new writers 
whose acquaintance they are glad to make. 
Mr. Lorimer says that most of the writers 
for the Saturday Evening Post, now well 
known, were discovered through the mails, 
and that about 25,000 stories are received and 
examined every year. Obviously most of the 
25,000 manuscripts are unavailable, and every 
literary broker knows that most of the manu- 
scripts submitted to him by unknown writers 
are unsalable, although some of them can be 
made salable if the authors can follow out 
suggestions that he gives. By saving editors 
the work of reading unavailable manuscripts 
and calling their attention to good work by 
unknown writers, the literary broker may he 
of service to writers and editors alike. 
Arthur Fosdick. 


Boston, Mass. 





There is a great temptation to write rhyme. 
‘One can write indifferent verse much easier 
than good prose, but editors won't buy indif- 
ferent verse. If you must write rhyme, find 
some new rhyming words, and these will sug- 
gest a new line of thought, perhaps. 

Readers are weary of “ trees” and “ breeze,” 
“morn” and “corn” and “horn,” “dew” 
and “hue,” and the like. If you insist upon 
writing verse, get out of the beaten track, and 
don’t be satisfied because a thing will 
rhyme. 





WRITING RHYME. 









On the contrary, be deadly chary of things 
that rhyme easily and readily. You just make 
up your mind that this very lead has been 
worked hundreds of times before you came 
upon it ; that it is an old filled-up shaft, that 
more than likely Shakspere, Milton, or 


some of those tireless toilers long ago re- 
moved the virgin gold, and about all you will 
be given credit for will be for mining of a 
bit of mica that may be pretty, but is not of 


much commercial value. 
Souta Benp, 


Arthur L. Kaser. 
Ind. 
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Short practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for 
THE WritTER. Readers of the magazine are 
invited to join in making it a medium of mu- 
tual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of THE 
WRITER are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed ; the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 


The suspension of Every Week, with a 
circulation of more than 500,000 copies 
weekly, and the suspension of the Ladies’ 
World, with a circulation of more than 600,- 
000 copies monthly, afford a significant illus- 
tration of present conditions in the period- 


ical publishing world. Both of these period- 
icals are stopped because the present high 
cost of paper and other materials required 
by publishers, the increased cost of labor, the 
falling-off of advertising because of the in- 
terruption by the war of many kinds of busi- 
ness, the non-renewal of subscriptions be- 
cause of war conditions, and the onerous 
burdens laid upon publishers by recent legis- 
lation, increasing the rate of postage on 
periodicals by additions varying up to 900 
per cent., all combine to make the business 
of periodical publishing an unprofitable one. 
The same problem that the publishers of the 
Ladies’ World and Every Week have been 
unable to solve — how to keep their maga- 
zines going under present conditions and 
make them pay — confronts every magazine 
publisher in the country. The unwise action 
of Congress in increasing the rate of postage 
on periodicals in the most unreasonable way 
and in burdening publishers with the exasper- 
ating and expensive requirements of the zone 
system has enormously increased the diffi- 
culties of the situation. Already many 
periodicals, less conspicuous than the Ladies’ 
World and Every Week, have been forced 
to suspend publication, and the number of 
such suspensions is certain to increase. 
Every periodical publisher in the country is 
receiving numbers of letters from subscribers 
expressing regret that they cannot continue 
their subscriptions, but saying that with the 
high cost of living and so many demands 
upon them on account of the war they are 
unable to renew. There is no prospect now 
that conditions will improve. The result 
will be that many more periodicals will he 
compelled to suspend publication, and those 
that continue will have to reduce their ex- 
penses to the lowest possible point. This 
means naturally that the market for manu- 
scripts will be greatly limited. Writers can 
help some to improve the situation by 
writing to congressmen, urging the repeal of 
the unreasonable zone postage law. 


* 
oe 


The passionate press agent continues to in- 
form a tantalized public that the identity of 
Rebecca West is a sort of literary mystery, 
in this country, at least, and that Rebecca 
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West is not the author's real name, although 
it is the name by which she receives her 
mail at two English addresses. So long, 
however, as the lady’s picture, showing a 
thoughtful young woman, wearing a dark 
costume with the fashionable waistcoat ef- 
fect, standing by a kitchen table with one 
hand resting near a parian bust, has been 
printed, there is justification for hope that 
the “engaging literary mystery,” as Lawrence 
Gilman calls it in the North American Re- 
view, may be cleared up in time. 
e's 

Poets do not report that editors show any 
greater willingness to print their offerings 
even though, now that it is necessary to en- 
close a three-cent stamp for return postage, 
the insidious bribe is increased by fifty per 
cent. W. H. H. 





THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 


{ This information as to the present special needs 
of various periodicals comes directly from the edi- 
tors. Particulars as to conditions of prize offers 
should be sought from those offering the prizes. For 
full addresses of periodicals mentioned, see “ The 
Writer’s Directory of Periodicals.” ] 


The Railroad Man’s Magazine (280 
Broadway, New York ) is in search of west- 
ern material ; novels of from 60,000 to 8o,- 
ooo words, and novelettes of from 15,000 to 
25,000 words, dealing with the frontiers of 
new territory, new business, and new prog- 
ress. The editors want fiction written by 
men who know the people and the conditions 
around which they write — stories in which 
real men and women play the leading roles. 
It is just as important to conquer an obstacie 
or a condition of life, they hold, as it is to 
conquer an enemy. Payment is made for all 
manuscripts upon acceptance. 


Good Housekeeping (New York) needs 
some really good short stories. Mr. Bige- 
low, the editor, says he lays emphasis on the 
length of the stories because most writers are 
now going well above the 5,o00-word limit, 
which should very seldom be crossed. The 
story itself is the first consideration with him 
just now, though he is happier when a good 


story has a well known name attached to it. 
The magazine has not so far been afraid of 
any author’s prices and is always willing to 
go the limit of the market for material that 
justifies it in so doing, but it does not believe 
in buying just names. Good Housekeeping is 
also running a little short of excellent poetry, 
and would like to have some new offerings. 
It pays up to two dollars a line for this mate- 
rial. 


Farm and Fireside ( Springfield, Ohio ) at 
present needs some clean, stirring fiction of 
adventure and action, especially stories which 
have a masculine appeal. The paper likes 
short stories of from 2,700 to 3,500 words 
and four-part fiction, using little dialect. 


The American Milliner ( New York ) is a 
new trade paper for millinery buyers and as- 
sistants, and desires descriptions of new and 
unique methods of promoting business in the 
millinery department, and plans used by pro- 
gressive buyers of department stores either 
in large cities or small towns. 


The Bulletin of Photography ( Philadel- 
phia ) would like some practical articles for 
the professional photographer. 


Kodakery, published by the Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester, is looking for some 
purely photographic articles. 


Photo Craft (Ann Arbor, Michigan ) 
wants some articles giving photographic ex- 
periences, photographic methods, ideas, and 
kindred subjects. 


Ginger ( Duluth, Minn. ) needs some illus- 
trated articles describing the origin and cul- 
tivation of food products, and articles of in- 
terest to retail merchants in the grocery busi- 
ness. 


The Authors’ and Actors’ Theatre execu- 
tives have taken possession of their new play- 
house, the Fulton theatre, New York City, 
and at a public meeting have explained the 
aims of the organization, recently incorpor- 
ated for $50,000, to members of the theat- 
rical profession and others interested in the 
drama. A representative of the American 
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Standard Motion Picture Company has of- 
fered $1,000 for the film rights of the first 
production of the theatre. The organiza- 
tion begins operations with the advantage of 
having a comfortable and well-appointed thea- 
tre and a company containing many com- 
petent performers. 


George H. Doran, the head of the George 
H. Doran Company, who has bought the 
Bookman from Dodd, Mead, and Company, 
is not yet ready to announce his plans. It is 
understood to be his intention to transform 
the Bookman into a periodical on the order 
of the English reviews and a literary review 
of the highest type. The numbers for June, 
July, and August will appear under the im- 
print of Dodd, Mead, & Co., and will contain 
only material which they have already con- 
tracted for or have on hand. With the Sep- 
tember issue the Bookman will become a 
Doran magazine. G. G. Wyant, who has 
been for the last two years editor of the 
Bookman, has accepted a position as secre- 
tary of the Yale University Press. It is not 
known yet who the new editor of the Book- 
man will be. The New York Sun says : “It 
is only nine or ten years since George H. 
Doran set up as a publisher. He started in 
one room. Now he has headquarters in a 
Madison-avenue sky-scraper. His authors’ 
list is one of the longest and best in America. 
His output of new books possibly exceeds 
that of any other single American publisher.” 

Finley P. Dunne ( “ Mr. Dooley” ) is now 
the editor of Collier’s Weekly. Mark Sulli- 
van, until recently the editor, is a member of 
the staff and is contributing articles 
larly from Washington. 


regu- 


The Century Magazine now has no editor, 
according to its latest 
ownership and management 
editor is T. R. Smith. 

Louis R. Reid succeeded Lynde Denig as 
managing editor of the Dramatic Mirror of 
Motion Pictures and the Stage ( New York ) 
with the issue for May 11. Mr. Denig is now 


statement of 
The managing 


official 


the editor of Wid’s Daily (New York), a 
service of film reviews, which began daily 
publication May &, after having been pub- 
lished as a weekly for nearly three years. The 
publication calls itself “The Bradstreet of 
Filmdom,” and is owned by F. C. Gunning. 


The Crowell Publishing Company announces 

that Every Week ( New York ), which in 
three years has attained a circulation of 
more than 500,000 copies, will suspend pub- 
lication with the issue for June 22. The pub- 
lishers say : “The world war, which has 
greatly prospered some forms of business, 
has laid a heavy hand on the business of 
manufacturing newspapers and magazines. 
Almost every week brings news of some new 
discontinuance or consolidation, and so far 
as can be judged these conditions are likely 
to grow more onerous. It seems to us wise, 
therefore, to discontinue Every Week. . 
So we take leave of what has been to us — 
the publishers — not merely a property, but 
a real friend, an object of affection and a 
source of pride. There is nothing in the 
record of Every Week to be sorry for. It 
has been a clean magazine, a magazine of 
ideals, a magazine of helpfulness and high 
thinking. If we were to do it again we 
would not do otherwise ; if we were to have 
another weekly after the war, it would be 
Every Week — not something different.” 


The Navy Air Pilot and Military Aero- 
nautic Review ( Pensacola) has changed its 
name to Air Power. 


The Business Woman's Magazine ( New- 
burgh, N. Y.) is no longer published. 


Case and Comment (Rochester, N. Y.), 
the lawyer’s magazine, announces suspension 
of publication with the June number for the 
period of the war. 


The Dial has removed from Chicago to 
152 West Thirteenth street, New York. 


Milestones, a Magazine for the American 
Motorist ( Detroit ), has suspended publica- 
requests for manuscripts are 


tion, and its 
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temporarily withdrawn. John B. Terns, the 
editor, says that some very excellent material 
has been submitted by subscribers for Tue 
WRITER, and thanks them for their interest. 


The Lantern discontinued publication with 
the issue for March. 


The Little Theatre Monthly ( San Fran- 
cisco ) suspended publication with the Oc- 
tober-November issue. 


The New England Golf 
pended publication. 


News has sus- 


Gas Power has changed its name to Power 
Farming Dealer ( St. Joseph, Michigan ). 


The Bungalow Magazine ( Seattle) has 
temporarily suspended publication, the March 
number being the last one issued. 


The Porcupine, a monthly publication 
started last July in New York, has suspended 
publication. _ 


a 


The American Chauffeur has changed its 
name to the American Automobile Digest. 


Breezy Tales has 


publication. 


The publication of Everywoman (San 
Francisco ), the official organ of the National 
Council of Women, has been discontinued. 


temporarily suspended 


Arts and Decoration has been merged with 
the Art World ( New York ). 


The Horseless Age was merged with Motor 
World ( New York ) with the issue for May 
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The Family Magazine and Farm News, 
formerly published by the Simmons Publish- 
ing Company, of Springfield, Ohio, ceased 
publication with the issues for October, 1917. 
The Farm News subscription list was taken 
over by the Crowell Publishing Company, 
publishers of Farm and Fireside. The list 
of the Family Magazine has not been dis- 
posed of and is for sale. 


The New York Herald announces its an- 
nual amateur photographic contest, with 
weekly prizes of $15, $10, and $5 and grand 


prizes of cameras priced at $100, $50, and 
$25, for the best photographs to illustrate its 
summer resort section in the Sunday paper. 
The Herald says: “All photographs shouid 
be addressed to the Herald Resort Bureau, 
New York Herald. They should be of camp, 
seashore, or mountain life, snapped in action, 
if possible, and all good photographers know 
that pretty girls and children are more at- 
tractive to look upon than prosaic men, or 
pictures without life. On the back of each 
picture should be written what it depicts, 
with the names and addreSses of the persons 
it portrays and the name of the place taken, 
with the photographer’s name and address.” 
Only amateur photographers are eligible. 
They may compete each week. The first pic- 
tures will be published June 30 and the win- 
ners among these will be announced the fol- 
lowing Sunday. The last pictures will ap- 
pear September 1. 


The Delineator ( New York ) offers prizes 
of $100, $50, $30, and $25 ( half of each prize 
to go to the winner in a Liberty Bond or War 
Savings Certificates, the other half to go in 
cash to any war work designated by the win- | 
ner ) for the most helpful answer to the 
question, “ What are YOU doing for YOUR 
soldier ?” The contest will close July to. 
Letters should be addressed to Help-Your- 
Soldier-Contest Editor, The Delineator, But- 
terick Building, New York City. 


The closing date of the contest — an- 
nounced in the May Writer — for the prize 
of fifty dollars offered by Mme. Olga Pe- 
trova through American Ambition ( Phila- 
delphia ) for the best new idea — expressed 
in from 100 to 300 words — out of which 
can be developed a truly extraordinary story 
for a five-reel motion. picture feature, the 
principal character of which must be suited 
to her own dramatic talents, has been ad- 
vanced to July 20. 


Through the generosity of Mrs. Carrie 
Jacobs Bond a prize of $5,000 is offered for 
the best choral work, to be sung at the next 
biennial festival of the National Federation 
of Music Clubs, to be held at Peterboro, 
N. H., in the summer of 1919. Four thou- 
sand dollars will go to the composer, and one 
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thousand to the librettist. The subject to be 
treated is “Thanksgiving,” a selection made 
in the hope that the occasion may mark the 
conclusion of the war. 


The National Federation of Music Clubs 
is about to offer a $5,000 prize for the best 
oratorio. The libretto is being prepared, the 
title being “The Apocalypse.” Further de- 
tails will be made public in a few weeks. 


Twelve prizes amounting to $1,000 for the 
best posters to speed up shipbuilding are of- 
fered by the National Service Section of the 
United States Shipping Board Emergency 
Fleet Corporation in a competition to be con- 
ducted through the New York Sun. There 
will be four classes of contestants, with 
prizes as follows: No. 1 — Open to any 
citizen of the United States ; first, $300 ; 
second, $150 ; third, $50. No. 2 — Open 
to any United States soldier or sailor, 
officers and enlisted men; first, $100; 
second, $75 ; third, $25. No. 3 — Open only 
to workers in shipbuilding plants and in 
plants whose output is connected with ship- 
building ; first, $100 ; second, $75 ; third, $25. 
No. 4 — Open only to pupils in high and 
grade schools in the United States and its 
possessions ; first, $60 ; second, $30 ; third, 
$10. Circulars explaining the purposes of the 
poster competition and giving in detail the 
conditions governing the contest are to he 
sent to 8,oo0 artists and art students in all 
parts of the country. Applications for entry 
blanks should be addressed : “ United States 
Shipping Board Competition, care of The Sun, 
150 Nassau street, New York City,” or 
“United States Shipping Board Competition, 
Suite 610, Hotel Manhattan.” 


The Liberty Loan Committee of New Eny- 
land invites contributions of verses to be 
used in the fourth Liberty Loan campaign. 
There should not be more than four stanzas 
of four lines each, or two stanzas of eight 
lines each. Verses should be simple in form 
and lyrical. They may combine patriotism 
and non-sectarian religious feeling suitable 
for church services, or they may be secular 


and stirring, referring to Liberty Bonds, for 
use in Liberty Loan rallies. The authors 
will be requested to contribute their verses, 
which may be sent to John K. Allen, chair- 
man of the Publicity Committee, Liberty 
Loan Committee of New England, 30 Kilby 
street, Boston. 


The prizes established by Joseph Pulitzer 
in addition to his endowment of the Pulitzer 
School of Journalism at Columbia University 
— prizes in letters to the amount of $5,000 
and prizes in journalism to the amount of 
$3,000 — are awarded this year as fol- 
lows :— 

To Ernest Poole, author of “ His Family,” 
$1,000 “for the American novel published 
during the year which shall best present the 
wholesome atmosphere of American life and 
the highest standard of American manners 
and manhood.” 

To Jesse Lynch Williams, author of “ Why 
Marry ?” $1,000 “for the original American 
play performed in New York during the 
year which shall best represent the educa- 
tional value and power of the stage in raising 
the standard of good morals, good taste, and 
good manners.” 

To James Ford Rhodes, author of “ A His- 
tory of the Civil War, 1861-1865,” $2,000 
“for the best book of the year upon the his- 
tory of the United States.” 

To William Cabell Bruce, author of “ Ben- 
jamin Franklin, Self-revealed,” $1,000 “ for 
the best biography teaching patriotic and 
unselfish services to the people, illustrated by 
eminent example.” 

To the New York Times a $500 gold 
medal “for the moat disinterested and meri- 
torious public service rendered by any Amec- 
ican newspaper during the year, in having 
published in full so many official reports, 
documents, and speeches by European states- 
men relating to the progress and conduct of 
the war.” 

To Miss Minna Lewinson, of New York, 
and Henry Beetle Hough, of New Bedford, 
Mass., $1,000 won jointly “for the best his- 
tory of the services rendered by the Amer- 
ican press during the preceding year.” These 
studies, bound as pamphlets, are expected to 
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form a current history of American journal- 
ism. 

To the Courier-Journal, Louisville, Ky., 
$500 “for the best editorial article written 
during the year ; the test of excellence being 
clearness of style, moral purpose, sound rea- 
‘soning, and power to influence public opinion 
in the right direction.” This prize was 
awarded for the editorial article, “ Vae Vic- 
tis,” published April 7, 1917, and the editorial 
“War Has Its Compensations,” published 
April 10, 1917. 

The New York World says : “ The medal 
to the Louisville Courier-Journal, for mas- 
terly editorials printed as we entered the 
war, is a personal tribute to their writer, 
Henry Watterson, dean of American jour- 
nalism.” 

To Harold A. Littledale of the New York 
Evening Post $1,000 for the best example 
of a reporter’s work during the year, the test 
being strict accuracy, terseness, the accom- 
plishment of some public good commanding 
public attention and respect. This award 
was for a series of articles “exposing abuses 
in and leading to reforms of the New Jersey 
State Prison.” 


The $500 prize of the Poetry Society for 
the “best book of poetry, the work of a citi- 
zen of the United States, published in 1917,” 
is awarded to Sara Teasdale for “Love 
Songs.” Honorable mention for this prize 
goes to Witter Bynner for “Grenstone 
Poems.” 


The prizes endowed by Joseph F. Loubat 
at Columbia University for the best works 
published in English on the history, geog- 
raphy, archeology, ethnology, or philology 
of North America have been awarded, $1,000 
to Professor Clarence Walworth Alvord of 
the University of Illinois, and $400 to Pro- 
fessor Herbert Ingram Priestly, curator of 
the Bancroft Memorial Library at the Uni- 
versity of California. 


The prizes in the Etude ( Philadelphia ) 
contest, announced in THE WRITER, have 
been awarded, as follows : Class 1. For the 
best Secular Part Song for Mixed Voices, 


with independent or supporting piano accoimn- 
paniment : First prize, W. Berwald, Syracuse, 
N. Y.; second prize, John Spencer Camp, 
Hartford, Conn. Class 2. For the best 
Secular Part Song for Women’s Voices ( in 
Two or Three parts) with independent cr 
supporting piano accompaniment : First prize, 
I. Bergé, Valhalla, N. Y.; second prize, 
Eduardo Marzo, New York City. Class 3. 
For the best Secular Part Song for Men's 
Voices (in Four parts ) with independent or 
supporting piano accompaniment: First 
prize, Sumner Salter, Williamstown, Mass. ; 
second prize, J. Lamont Galbraith, Rich- 
mond, Va. 


Prize offers still open : — 

Prizes amounting to $500 offered by the Du Pont 
Magazine ( Wilmington, Delaware) for the best 
photographs for use to illustrate the advertising of 
the various products of the Du Pont industries. 
Contest ends September 1. 

Prize of $20,000 offered by the National Institute 
for Moral Instruction ( Washington, D. C.) for the 
best method of character education in the 
schools. Contest closes February 22, 1919. 
lars in May Writer. 

Prizes for poems and short stories 
American Ambition ( Philadelphia ). 
May WRITER. 

The Wellcome prizes of a gold medal and $300 
and a silver medal and $200, offered to army and 
navy medical officers for the best essays on two med- 
ical subjects submitted to the Secretary of 
the Military Surgeons of the United States before 
September 15, 1918. Particulars In March Writer. 

Prize of $1,000 offered by Arthur B. Lewis, 
Exchange Building, New York City, for the 
musical setting for his lyrics, “ Our Country.” 

Prizes amounting to $3,000 offered by the Eastman 
Kodak Company, of Rochester, N. Y., for the best 
pictures suitable for use as illustrations in kodak 
advertising submitted before November 1, 10918. 

The American Magazine (New York) offers 
prizes in contests closing the fifteenth of each month 
for the best letters on subjects announced in that - 
month’s issue of the magazine. 

Judge (New York) pays one dollar 
original jokes sent by soldiers and 
accepted by the editor. Each week, 
awards five dollars for the best 
received. 

Life ( New York ) offers ten dollars each for 200- 
word letters from men in the American fighting 
forces in France that are good enough to print. 

Monthly prizes offered by the Photo-Era ( Boston ) 
for photographs, in an advanced competition and a 
beginner’s competition. 

The second poetry and shortstory contests con- 
ducted by American Ambition ( Philadelphia) will 


public 
Particu- 


offered by 
Particulars in 


3road 
best 


each for 
sailors and 
Judge 

joke 


also, 
original 
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close in the early fall. The 
close September 1, and 
soon afterward. 


novel contest will 
the comedy-drama contest 
Particulars in May WrRriTeER. 





WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


Hansell Crenshaw, author of the story, 
“Ravenwood — 913,” in Scribner’s for May, 
is an Atlanta physician who recently gave up 
his work as a neurologist to take a commis- 
sion as captain in the Medical Reserve Corps 
of the Army. He has been writing casually, 
as a diversion from the grind of medicine 
practice, for several years, and his stories 
have appeared in Outing, Pearson’s, Short 
Stories, Holland’s Magazine, the Black Cat, 
Uncle Remus’s Magazine ( defunct ), 
Scribner's. “Ravenwood” was written in 
one night, from 8 p.m. to 5 a.m. Hugo Brill, 
the leading man in the tale, is the central 
figure in a series of short stories, of which 
“A Tune in the Dark” appears in Scribner's 
for June, and “Money Magic” appear 
in the July number. Dr. Crenshaw is now 
with Base Hospital Unit 43, at Camp Gor- 
don, and expects to take Hugo Brill to 
France with him some time shortly. 


and 


will 


Merton T. Goodrich, who wrote “The 
Story of Blind Turn,” which was printed im 
the Youth’s Companion for May 2, begins the 
writing of fiction with this story. It is based 
on personal experiences, as Mr. Goodrich 
worked for several years in the woods of 
Maine as a timekeeper and surveyor of land 
and lumber. The proceeds of this labor were 
used to pay the expenses of a college educa- 
tion. Mr. Goodrich is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Maine, and received the degree of 
Master of Arts from Clark University. He 
has been engaged for several years in educa- 
tional work, and is now superintendent of 
schools of the towns of Jay and Livermore, 
Maine. 


W. M. Letts, whose poem, “ The Connaught 
Rangers,” was printed in the Yale Review for 
April, is Miss Winifred Letts, of Dublin, Ire- 
land, who is now nursing in military camps 
and hospitals in England. Miss Letts 
educated in England and in Ireland, and be- 
gan her literary work by writing children’s 


was 


books, one of which, “ Naughty Sophia,” has 
just been sold to an American film company. 
She is the author of three novels, one of 
which, “The Rough Way,” has been pub- 
lished in America. Her Irish verses, pub- 
lished in the Spectator and various other 
papers, were later published in England and 
America as “Songs from Leinster.” Her 
next book of verse, “Spires of Oxford,” is 
a collection of war poems, most of which 
were written while she was on night duty in 
a Base hospital in Manchester, where she 
worked as a V. A. D. nurse. The book 1s 
published in this country by E. P, Dutton & 
Company. Miss Letts has also written two 
short plays which were acted by the Irish 
Players in Dublin. “I have been the grateful 
recipient of many kind words from Amer- 
ica,” she says. “ Two of the kindest of my 
American friends have been the late Profes- 
sor Wheeler, of Columbia University, and T. 
A. Daly, the delightful poet.of Italian dialect. 
I should like to record my gratitude to Amer- 
ica for much kindness and friendliness, 
which goes far in these sad days.” 


Herbert H. Slocombe, who makes his first 
appearance as a magazine story-writer with 
“The Wild Ride of Thornton Upton,” in 
Adventure for May 3, and “ The Diplomacy 
of Captain Kurio,” in the Popular Magazine 
for May 7, is a wholesale florist, born, edu- 
cated, and residing at New Haven, Conn. By 
a peculiar coincidence, both stories were 
founded upon an absurdity noticed by Mr. 
Slocombe years ago while traveling over the 
very rails which he has set for the scene of 
“The Wild Ride of Thornton Upton.” “ The 
plot germ,” he says, “was suggested by. an 
inebriated refusal to set back his 
watch on appoaching Denver from the East. 
The train had left Omaha at 4.20 the after- 
noon before, and the time changes at North 
Platte, Nebraska, which point was passed 
some time after midnight. The first con- 
opportunity after dressing in the 
morning naturally the time when 
most passengers adjusted their watches 
to local conditions, as the train was 
due to arrive at Denver at 7:40 am. This 
adjustment the inebriated young tourist re- 


tourist’s 


venient 


was 
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fused to make, thinking that we who on ap- 
peal all joined in the discussion were in 
‘cahoots’ to ridicule him. This same misun- 
derstanding logically suggested the second 
story, ‘The Diplomacy of Captain Kurio,’ in 
which the change of time aboard a trans- 
Pacific liner sailing westward crossing the 
international date line is the occasion for the 
diplomatic Japanese captain to ‘spring a 
coup’ which settles a threatened boycott by 
a group of missionaries who are determined 
to stop Sunday gambling aboard ship. By 
rushing his vessel across the date line in the 
nick of time to enable him to drop a Sun- 
day out of the ship’s log, the captain is able 
to ward off the threatening boycott, and 
thereby gain the ‘Commodoreship’ of the 
fleet.” 


Eleanor Robbins Wilson, whose poem, “A 
Wayside Prayer,” was published in Munsey’s 
for May, was born in Troy, educated in 
California, and, since her marriage to a Bos- 
ton attorney, has resided in the historic old 
town of Braintree. Mrs. Wilson’s early verse 
first appeared in the Boston Transcript and 
the Springfield Republican. In May, 1906, 
she submitted two lyrics of home life to the 
Designer, both of which were accepted, and 
since then she has had poems in the New 
England Magazine (defunct), the Youth’s 
Companion, the National Magazine, and other 
periodicals. She has been particularly suc- 
cessful with her shorter Nature songs. 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS, 


Cressy, — The author of the poem begin- 
ning “My Tuesdays Are Wheatless” and 
made familiar to most newspaper readers by 
being published in almost every newspaper in 
the country is Will M. Cressy, of Concord, 
N. H. The verses have a very interesting 
history. Mr. Cressy says :— 

“The poem was originally published in the 
New York Star, in which I have had a 
weekly article for eight years. It was used 
by me upon the stage for the first time at 
the Jefferson Theatre, St. Louis, Thanksgiv- 
ing night last year. The next day the St. 





Louis Globe-Democrat published it, giving 
me credit as the author. The day after that 
the Asheville ( N. C. ) Citizen published the 
poem, not giving anybody credit. The fol- 
lowing Monday I used it at the Majestic The- 
atre, Chicago. The next day some one sent 
it in to B. L. T., of the Chicago Tribune, with 
some one else’s initials signed to it, and B. 
L. T. published it that way in his column, 
‘A Line o’ Type or Two.’ Thursday B. L. T. 
published a paragraph saying that he had 
been misinformed and that I was the author 
of the poem. Since then the verses have led 
a wild life. They have been published in 
everything, including the Epworth League 
Herald and numerous other religious pub- 
lications. I have received credit as author 
about half the time. A bank cashier in Ce- 
dar Rapids sent the poem in to B. L. T. say- 
ing that his grandmother, eighty years old, 
wrote it. There are more than a thousand 
copies of it on file in Mr. Hoover's office in 
Washington, with the credit of authorship 
given to more than eighty persons. Recently 
I received a letter from Fred Duprez in Lon- 
don, saying that the poem had been published 
in every newspaper and periodical in Engz- 
land, and has been translated into German 
and is being played up with big 
headlines to show that ‘ America is starving.’ ” 

The poem was published in the London 
Daily Mail February 14 as follows : — 

oO. U. HOOVER. 


My Tuesdays are 


scare 


wheatless, 
My Wednesdays are meatless, 
I’m getting more eatless each day 


My house it is heatless, 
My beds are all sheetless, 
They’ve gone to the Y. M. C. A. 


The saloons are all treatless, 
My coffee is sweetless, 
Each day I get thinner and wiser. 


My stockings are feetless, 
My trousers are seatless, — 
Oh, gosh, how I hate the Kaiser. 


The Hamburger Nachrichten ( News ) pub- 
lished the poem both in English and in a 


German translation as 
constantly 


bad 
senting the 


very ” repre- 


growing complaints 
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about shortage of food and the other eco- 
nomic woes of the English.” This is the 
German rendering : — 
Am Dienstag fehlt mir Fleisch und Speck, 
Am Mittwoch ist das Weissbrot weg, 
Tagtaglich geht was Neues aus. 


Im Hause friert es einen, 
Das Bett ist ohne Leinen, 
Denn alles geht ins Sammelhaus. 


Die Bar ist an Gertranken leer, 
Zum Kaffee keinen Zucker mehr! 
So wird man arm und weiser. 


Der Strumpf deckt nur noch Bein und Knie, 
Der Hose fehit die Sitzpartie — 
Und ich verwiinsch’ den Kaiser ! 

The Hamburg journal apologizes for the 
poverty of the German language in respect 
of English “idioms.” Thus it renders “ Y. 
M., C. A.” in the original lines as Sammelhaus 
(a meeting-place ). 

Mr. and Mrs. Cressy are sailing for France 
to entertain the American soldier boys under 
the auspices of the Y. M. C. A. Overseas Bu- 
reau. 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 





Memoranda for an Editor Returning 
from Vacation. — Dana Burnet, after sub- 
tituting for several weeks for Don Marquis 
as conductor of the bright column headed 
“The Sun Dial” in the New York Evening 
Sun, printed this letter of welcome, for Mr. 
Marquis to read on his return : — 

Don Marquis : — 

Sir — We take pleasure upon the occasion 
of your return to work in submitting the fol- 
lowing memoranda of matters concerning the 
Sun Dial. We trust that our thoughtfulness 
will assist you materially in resuming once 
more the serious labors of your task. 

The key to the door of your office has been 
lost. By throwing your full weight against 
the door it will open occasionally, but we do 
not recommend this method, as it is very 
wearing on the door. We should strongly 
advise you to have a new key made. 

The windows still need washing. 

The new copy boy’s name is Michael. 
call him John. 


We 
If he is somewhat brusque 


with you at first do not be discouraged. It 
is just his manner. 

The right arm of your desk chair needs 
mending. 

The large stack of letters in the left fore- 
ground are communications from persons 
whose contributions have been lost and who 
want back their contributions. 

The large envelope tied with pink hair rib- 
bon is for you personally. Let us say no 
more about it. 

The scissors are in the secret crevice under 
the radiator. 

Your typewriter fell off the desk one night 
and was broken in several new places. We 
suspect Archy. 

The hundred or so unclassified letters on 
your desk refer both to business and per- 
sonal matters. In general they should be 
answered. 

The pile of books on the floor as you enter 
came from authors who want you to say 
something about them in the Sun Dial. 

The glue is somewhere about the premises ; 
we don’t know exactly where. 

The medal you received for opening the 
aqueduct is still in the coat closet. It shows 
some signs of wear, however. 

The umbrella that you placed in the corner 
to test our character has not been disturbed. 
You knew it was broken when you left it 
there. 

We should advise you to look into your 
mail box occasionally. Once or twice re- 
cently we have found letters there. Usually, 
however, the mail is still thrust under the 
door. 

The long stick that formed the nucleus 
of your ventilation system has fallen out of 
the window and is lost. 

The waste basket needs emptying. 

The right-hand window shade will not stay 
down unless you tie it. 

A gentleman with side whiskers has called 
several times lately and wants to know when 
you will be back. It may be friendship, but 
it looks like finance to us. 

The barber has been asking for you. 

A strange cat has been seen about the 
premises lately, and we suspect it of having 
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licked all the paste out of the paste pot. At 
all events, there is no more paste in the pot. 

The rhyming dictionary is on top of the 
things in the waste basket. 

The young man whom you encouraged to 
write a play has written a play and wants 
you to publish it. 

The royalty statement from your publishers 
is under the rhyming dictionary on top of the 
waste basket. 

We have arranged matters so that you can 
clean your desk at one sweep if you wish to. 
Just lift up the bottom layer of newspapers 
and everything will come off at once. 

Good luck and a pleasant summer. 

DaNA BuRNET. 


War Words. — In an article in the April 
number of Scribner’s attention is drawn to 
the increasing number of words that have 
been added to our vocabulary from the war. 
Many of these words have become so thor- 
oughly incorporated in our current speech 
that their novelty is no longer matter for 
comment. But the possibilities for the liter- 
ary future from this source are significant 
of the richly assimilative quality of the Eng- 
lish language. As the writer in Scribner’s 
says :— 

It will be ten years, a score of years, 
perhaps a generation, before a toll can be 
taken of the resulting changes in the 
English vocabulary, meanings, and pro- 
nunciation. The most obvious and im- 
mediate changes are the new words which 
are being taken bodily into English as a 
result of military usage and necessity. 
In this class are the many airplane 
words, such as empennage, ( the stabiliz- 
ing planes of an airplane, ) aileron, (a 
lateral balancing plane or surface of an 
airplane, ) avion, (an airplane, ) esca- 
drille, (an airplane unit in the army, ) 
ailette, (a part of the wing surface, ) 
hangar, (a shed for airplanes, ) etc. ; the 
words descriptive of military tactics or 
science, as barrage or tir de barrage, (a 
form of defensive gunfire, ) liaison, ( co- 
operation between the forces, ) camou- 
flage, (disguising, as by coloration, ) . 
etc. ; terms of description, such as poilu, 
(a French private, ) Boche, (a Ger- 
man, ) ace, (the French name for an 
aviator who has brought down five en- 
emy airplanes within his own lines, ) 
Cry. 

What the outcome of it will be no one 
can tell. There is already amiong the 


British soldiers an immense vocabulary 
of slang or colloquialisms, driblets of 
which reach us now and then ; and some 
have come to stay, I believe. A mis- 
cellaneous collection includes such words 
as whizbang, (a smaller-calibre German 
shell noteworthy for its whiz on ap- 
proach and its loud explosion, ) zoom- 
ing, (a sudden climbing of an airplane, ) 
tin can, (a kind of fire projectile, ) tank, 

( the armored land ship, ) dud, ( an un- 

exploded shell, ) cootie, (a _ louse, ) 

swanking stick, ( a swagger stick, ) busy 

Bertha, _(a_ large German shell, ) etc., 

each with its special meaning, and in 

many cases, as tank and zooming, widely 
adopted outside of army ranks. 

A writer in Everybody’s Magazine says :— 
' “The poilu calls his bayonet by vari- 

ous pet names: ‘Rosalie’ ( especially 

for the new-style bayonet which makes a 

wound like a cross ), ‘a knitting needle,’ 

“a roasting spit,’ a ‘ Josephine,’ ‘a fork’ ; 

and the old-style bayonet ‘a cabbage- 

cutter,’ ‘a corkscrew.’ A motorcycle is a 

‘teuf-teuf.’ His machine gun is a 

‘ coffee-mill,’ or an ‘unsewing machine.’ 

Small bomb-shells are called ‘ sparrows,’ 

and bullets are ‘prunes’ or ‘chestnuts.’ 

The poilu’s knapsack is his ‘crystal 

closet.. The famous .75 field piece is 

called ‘the little Frenchman’ or ‘ Char- 
lotte.’ ‘Un coucou’ is a small bomb-shell ; 
and a large bomb-shell is called ‘un colis 

& domicile,’ literally a C. O. D.” 

The Happy Ending in Fiction. — The 
experiment of publishing a collection of thir- 
teen short stories which had been “hoo- 
dooed ” by American editors of magazines be- 
cause none of them ended happily has an in- 
terest for both readers and critics of fiction. 
The authors of some of the stories are not 
unknown, and evidently their rejection was 
due not to their lack of literary merit, but to 
the fact that each of them had a tragic dé- 
nouement. 

The editorial mind seems to be intensely 
conventional as well as conservative. It as- 
sumes that the public cannot tolerate the 
lachrymose and must have sugary fiction. 
But what if the average magazine editor be 
really ignorant of what the public likes 
Even if it be true, as that lover of the short 
story, Edward J. O’Brien, says, that “many 
of the best stories written in England and 
the United States today find it impossible to 
achieve publication in American magazines,” 
the question remains — is this due to the 
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stupidity of the editors rather than to a 
childish objection to seriousness and tragedy 
by American readers ? 

In the literature of fiction the happy ending 
is far from being universal. Even “Don 
Quixote,” that noble masterpiece of Cer- 
vantes, which has been considered a distinctly 
humorous work, ends with the death of the 
eccentric but lovable Don. Disraeli, who 
cannot rank high as a critic, I must acknowl- 
edge, has truly declared that Cervantes’ novel 
is the saddest book ever written. The en- 
thusiast who, through constantly reading ro- 
mances of chivalry, becomes obsessed by the 
desire to start out himself as a knight-errant, 
puts on rusty armor, mounts an old horse, 
and, accompanied by the sensual man-servant, 
Sancho Panza, attacks windmills and attempts 
impossible feats, and finally dies with not a 
friend beside him, while his niece and San- 
cho eat, drink, and enjoy themselves, is in- 
deed an object of pity. 

Fielding, who, in my opinion, comes next 
to Cervantes among the world’s great novel- 
ists, eschewed death scenes, though his fine 
touch about Captain Allworthy, who, while 
dreaming of inheriting broad acres, is com- 
pelled to be content with a small estate of 
six feet by six, is full of irony. 
Richardson in “Clarissa Harlowe” concen- 
trates all the interest of his story on the 
death of his lovely and innocent heroine as a 
result of a libertine’s machinations — and, 
if the book ended otherwise, it would have 
been a failure. As it is, “oceans of tears” 
have been shed over this famous novel. 

Balzac’s “Pére Goriot” ends tragically, 
and the tragedy is just as grim as that of 
Shakspere’s “ King Lear” and more realis- 
tic. Several of Victor Hugo’s books end 
happily — “Notre Dame,” “ The Toilers of 
the Sea,” and “Les Misérables” are notable 
examples. I admit that Hugo with all his 
mastery of language is a melodramatic sen- 
sationalist, but he was wise in avoiding con- 
ventional dénouement. 

Flaubert, who despised romance, and in- 
sisted on being both natural and impersonal, 
ended “Madame Bovary” with Emma's 
death. In “L’Education Sentimentale” he 
shrank from killing Frederic, but, when one 


tragic 


reflects upon it, death is not the worst of 
life’s tragedies. To live with all one’s hopes 
withered is far more tragic. Of Flaubert'’s 
short stories all have the tragic note. The 
beautiful tale of the good maid-servant Fé- 
licité shows how happily “a simple soul ” 
can die. The legend of St. Julian brings back 
the golden pieties of the Middle Ages and 
the death of the penitent ferryman might 
have been described — though not with so 
much literary art — by a monk of the thir- 
teenth century. 

George Eliot’s powerful novels, “The Mill 
on the Floss” and “ Romola,” are tragic. 
Her short story, “Amos Barton,” is also a 
tragic narrative. If she wished to pander to 
the insipid taste for the happy ending, she 
would have acted like Rudyard Kipling, who 
wrote “ The Light That Failed” in two dif- 
ferent versions, one ending tragically, and 
the other happily. This device destroys a 
story’s inevitability. 

Thackeray eschewed tragic dénouements, 
but by doing so he did not make his novels 
convincing. His books cannot be easily dra- 
matized, partly on account of their gossipy, 
disjointed character. High place as he must 
occupy in literature, it is possible that 
the critic of the future will see in him an 
essayist rather than a novelist. As a story- 
writer he rarely succeeds in riveting our at- 
tention. ‘ 

In the short story American writers have 
done great things. With the exception of 
Guy de Maupassant, there have been no finer 
writers of short stories than Poe and Haw- 
thorne. The most admirable of Poe's efforts 
is “ The Fall of the House of Usher,” in 
which the atmosphere, the character, and the 
ending of the story are supremely tragic. 
3ut Hawthorne also shows his contempt for 
the happy ending. “The Birthmark,” “ Rap- 
pacini’s Daughter,” and “The Great Stone 
Face” are incarnations of condensed tragedy 
in fiction. 

The great Russian writers are not merely 
tragic — their tales are steeped in almost un- 
relieved gloom. “Anna Karenina” would 
have been artistically perfect if the book 
abruptly ended with the erring heroine's 
suicide. But Tolstoy was more of a preacher 
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than an artist, and in his case the aesthetic 
viewpoint seemed less important than the 
ethical. “The Brothers Karamazov” is a 
tragic family history, and it ends with a 
funeral. Dostoyevsky follows life’s grim 
realities relentlessly. Tchekoff ends many of 
his tales with disappointment, misery, and 
death. 

Among living English writers Thomas 
Hardy prefers the tragic to the happy end- 
ing. “Tess of the D'Urbervilles” and “ Jude 
the Obscure” are veritable tragedies. Sev- 
eral of the short stories in “Life’s Little 


Ironies” terminate not only unhappily but 
hopelessly. — “Lucian,” in Rochester Post- 
Express. 
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LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 








{ Readers who send to the publishers of the period- 
icals indexed for copies of the periodicals containing 
the articles mentioned in the following reference list 
will confer a favor if they will mention THe Writer.] 


Tae Revicion oF aA Man oF LETTERS. 
Murray. Century for June. 

A Wrirter’s REco.tvections. — V. 
Ward. Harper’s Magazine for June. 

An Apotocue or H. C. Bunner. The Point of 
View, in Scribner’s Magazine for May. 

Joun Bucnwan. Frederic T. Coleman. 
Monthly for May. 


Gilbert 


Mrs. Humphry 


Book News 


Joun T. Faris, D.D. Eugenie M. Fryer. Book 
News Monthly for May. 

AMERICAN WriterS Poputar IN Enctanp. Arthur 
L. Salmon. Book News Monthly for May. 

Dream Furnisnes Prot ror Nover. Mack 
Stauffer and “Humanity and the Mysterious 
Knight.” Books and Authors for May. 

THe “Harp” anv THE “Sort” IN FRENCH 
Poetry. John Gould Fletcher. Poetry for May. 


“Oxtp Pvurist JunK.” 
English Journal for May. 

Poe AND THE BALTIMORE SATURDAY VISITOR. 
C. French. Modern Language Notes for May. 

“Tue Devit anp Doctor Foster.” D. S. Blond- 
heim. Modern Language Notes for May. 


Sterling Andrus Leonard. 


John 


Tae Ricut aNnp WronG or WritinG Music. Etude 
for May. 
Lovisa Bronson Atcott. Carl Shurz Lowden. 


Comfort for May. 

Crem Yore or Estes Park. 
Edward Ross. National Magazine for May. 

Dr. Orison Swett Marpven. With portrait. 
National Magazine for May. 

Joun D. Wetts. With portrait. 
zine for May. 

Army Camp Poetry. 
National Magazine for May. 


Illustrated. William 


National Maga- 


Fred H. Rindge, Jr. 








America’s Fotx-Sonc Writer at Home ( Mrs. 
Carrie Jacobs-Bond ). With portraits. Rose Moor 
Ives. National Magazine for May. 

ADVERTISING YouR Own Newspaper. H. F. Har- 
rington. National Printer-Journalist for May. 

History OF ScHOOLS OF JOURNALISM TRACED. 


Professor Robert W. Jones. 
nalist for May. 
THE 


National Printer-Jour- 


Cost OF PRINTING. Albert E. Davis. 
National Printer-Journalist for May. 
Tue Art oF Brocrapny. Esther Matson. Out- 


look for May I. 

Tue ViciItantes. Who and why and what they are. 
Porter Emerson Browne. Outlook for May 8. 

Pastor CuHarLes WacGner. Outlook for May 22. 

Captain R. HuGcH Kwyvett. With portrait. Book- 
seller, Newsdealer, and Stationer for May tr. 

Witiram ALLEN WuHite. With frontispiece 
trait. 30okseller, Newsdealer, and 
May 1. 

THe Sate or tHE Cuicaco HERALD. 
tate for May 4. 

James Gorpon Bennett. 
Estate for May 18. 

Books or Topay AND YESTERDAY. 


por- 
Stationer for 


Fourth Es- 
With portrait. 


Fourth 


Literary Digest 


for May 18. 

James Hopper. With portrait. Collier's for May 
18. 

ARTIST AND TRADESMAN (Advice to “ aspiring 
playwrights”? ). Lord Dunsany. Dial for May 23. 

THe Pvusric LisrRary AND THE Pustic NEED. 


Babette Deutsch. Dial for May 23. 





NEWS AND NOTES. 


Knighthood is granted to Hall Caine in 
King George’s list of birthday honors. 

Sir Gilbert Parker has resigned the seat in 
Parliament that he has held since 1900. 


The Authors’ League of America now has 
1,801 members, and had an annual revenue in 
1917 of $16,000. 

“The American Authors’ Service,” a war 
canteen foundation inspired by Margaret De- 
land, who is in charge of its work in France, 
appeals for further contributions to continue 
and expand its work. Thus far $8,000 has 
been subscribed. Contributions may be sent 
to the State Street Trust Co., Boston. 

In a proclamation under the copyright law 
of 1909, President Wilson has given to citi- 
zens of France the right to copyright within 
the United States musical compositions by 
French composers and parts of musical in- 
struments serving to reproduce mechanically 
musical compositions. France has extended 
similar rights to American citizens. 
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Mrs. John Barnes Schmalz, of Wellesley, 
Mass., is writing a biography of her brother, 
the late William Vaughn Moody. 

A plan by which poetry may be published 
and distributed without financial loss to the 
writers has led to the formation of the Lyric 
Society by Samuel Roth, editor of the Lyric 
( New York). It is hoped to get out at 
least five books of verse a year, copies of 
them to be given to all members, along with 
the magazine, in return for membership dues. 
Any one who is interested in the venture is 
invited to write to Mr. Roth at 1353 Clinton 
avenue, New York City. Members are to 
pay five dollars a year, a “special” member 
ten dollars a year, a “library ” member fifteen 
dollars, a “donor "fifty dollars, a “ life” mem- 
ber one hundred dollars in one payment, and 
a “patron” five hundred dollars in one pay- 
ment. A thousand members, one hundred 
donors, and at least ten patrons are needed 
to start with. 


The Macmillan Company has taken over 


the entire book business of the Outing Pub- - 


lishing Company. 

“A Manual of the Art of Fiction,” by 
Clayton Hamilton (Doubleday, Page, and 
Company ), is a revision and amplification 
of Mr. Hamilton’s book “ Materials and 
Methods of Fiction,” published in 1908. 

“Modern Short Stories,” by Frederick 
Houk Law ( The Century Company ), a book 
for high schools, contains twenty-two stories 
by well known writers, an introduction on the 
short story, and questions for class use. 

“French Literary Studies,” by T. B. Rud- 
mose-Brown ( John Lane Company ), com- 
prises a series of essays on the work of 
French writers, mainly poets. The author, 
professor of Romance Languages in the Uni- 
versity of Dublin, is himself a symbolist poet 
and a well known translator from the 
French. 

“Writing an Advertisement,” by S. Ro- 
land Hall, is published by the Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 

“ Advertising and Service” ( Chicago: A. 
W. Shaw Company ) is a practical manual for 
advertisers, giving suggestions of plans for 
newspaper cathpaigns, direct letters, booklets, 
thrift clubs, and general ideas. 


“Business English,” by George Burtom 
Hotchkiss and Celia Anne Drew ( American 
Book Company ), contains a little grammar, 
business forms and usages and notes on 
writing business letters, sales letters, and ad- 
vertising. 

A special “Who's Who” for the musical 
profession, published by the Current Litera- 
ture Publishing Company, New York, un- 
der the title, “International Who's Who -in 
Music and Musical Gazetteer,” presents 
nearly 6,000 short biographies of men and 
women who have achieved eminence in con- 
nection with music, both in this country and 
abroad. 


Count Ilya L. Tolstoy, son of the Russiar 
novelist, has begun an action to get an in- 
junction restraining James B. Pond from con- 
tinuing to publish and sell the Russian au- 
thor’s book of short stories entitled “ Visions ” 
and to get an accounting. , According to the 
complaint, a contract was made December 21, 
1916, whereby Mr. Pond was to publish and 
sell the book and pay Count Tolstoy royal- 
ties of twenty per cent. on all sales. The 
Count declares that he has had no royalties 
and no accounting. 

The case of Mack Stauffer, of Fort Worth, 
Texas, against P. F. Collier & Son has been 
settled by the payment by the Colliers to Mr. 
Stauffer of an agreed amount. In April, 
1916, Collier's published a short story by 
George Allan England, which had many 
points of similarity to a novel published by 
Mr. Stauffer the year before. The suit had 
been pending for more than a year. 

Alice Mabel Bacon died at New Haven, 
Conn., May 2, aged sixty years. 

Ripley Hitchcock died in New York May 4, 
aged sixty years. 

Georges Ohnet died in Paris May 5, aged 
seventy years. 

Pastor Charles Wagner died in Paris May 
13, aged sixty-seven. 

James Gordon Bennett died in Paris May 
14, aged seventy-seven. 

Rev. Minot J. Savage died in Boston May 
22, aged seventy-six. 

Miss Mary E. Smith ( “ Christine Faber ” )- 
died in Brooklyn May 23, aged sixty-eight. 
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No Other Typewriter 
Can Do This— 


Meet the special 
requirements of 
the PROFES- 
SIONAL WRIT- 
ER, as ¢an the 


Multiplex 
Hammond 





MULTIPLEX HAMMOND'S 
Ln hea. changeable Lype 
‘Many styles, many languages 
Two types or languages ai ways in the machine 


Wot wun to change 
WO OTHER TYPEWRITER CAN DO THIS— 


Write Mamuseripts in a large clear type, emphasizing in 
italic, and ON THE SAME MACHINE write a beautiful 
and distinctive small type for regular correspondence, or 
write any foreign language. 


NO OTHER TYPEWRITER CAN DO THIS— 


Enable the amateur to write as neat appearing manuscript 
| as an experienced operator, because the type impression 
is automatic. 
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Inquire gbout special terms to professionals 


HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO. 


622 East 69th Street, at Rast River, N.Y. City 
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WANTED eon STORIES, NOVELS, ETC., 

lacement. Terms, 10 cent. 

Criticism, sameeae and typing at reasonable rates. 

The work of known and unknown. writers solicited. 

WM. W. LABBERTON, Lit, Agt., s69 W. roth St, 
New York City. 

Mention Tar Waiter. 


JULIA LAWRENCE SHAFTER 
SHORT STORY Sees Criticism, Re 
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able rates. X 154, Pacliic Grove, Calif ¥ 
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Novels, Poems, Travel, Scleweee Art. 
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JOIN THE BLACK CAT CLUB. 


Cash prizes each month for the best criti- 
cisms of Biack Cat stories; also a cash 
prize te the author of the best story in each 
number, (See particulars in current num- 
ber.) 

THE BLACK CAT is in the market for 
clean, clever, original stories of 3500 words 
or less. Quick decisions, Rg on 
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